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“When EAST 
meets WEST” 


Part of a dialogue 
in 1913 between an 





Oriental and an 


Occidental in Ceylon 
on ART EXPRESSION 














It seems fitting in this Oriental Number that this page be given to Oriental 
expression in Art. While we have but recently considered the matter of free 
expression, as far back as 1913 it was a prominent matter in Ceylon because of 
the encroachment of European art upon Oriental centers. The Oriental attitude 
is herewith presented: 


ESTERNERS, you are too self-conscious about art and about expression. You have been led 
into errors through your wrong notion of expression. You are always trying to express your- 
selves. We never do, neither in art nor in life. You aim at expression and fail. We aim at 
repression and succeed; and incidentally, achieve expression as well. 





@ “If art is to calm the turbulence of our emotions it may do so only by initiating us into a 
mood of beauty, by inducing within us such a disposition that we may discern beauty where it is present, and 
reject what is not beautiful. Art is concerned with beauty, but so is life, and if serenity is a desirable quality 
in life it is desirable in art as well. So that repression, not expression, is the secret of art as it is the secret 


of life. 


@ ‘Repression means restraint, selection in expression, and it is only by following the principle of re- 
pression that we secure coherence and continuity of expression. In the East we habitually repress our 
emotions, so we have not exhausted our emotional capacity. For this reason our art has been self-perpetuat- 
ing. You are emotionally bankrupt, because you have always aimed at expression. You have drawn too 
much on your emotions for your art. You cultivate emotion for the sake of its expression—and so your art 
is self-destructive. 


@ “Living should not be intense, but intensive, for intense living kills life. If you would truly be artists in 
life, do not cherish, but chasten your emotions, so that they become rare as moods. Living, after all, is the 
best art, and if your modern art mars living, you may be sure it is false art. You claim that your free and 
expressive art faithfully mirrors mankind. On the contrary, it is decorative and conventional art that most 
truly reflects life. 


@ “You have aiways demanded novelty in art, and if art is to be perpetually original in this way, personality 
must also be bizarre. Ever since you became interested in man, using your art to paint man, man—whatever 
be the issue, ever since then, where your art has at all touched men, men have ceased to be genuine. 


@ ‘The acceptance of a theory of conscious expression is the beginning of art’s quarrel with itself, for you 
come to the problem of the ugly in art. Your artist is given full license to express himself; then if he sees 
only the ugly aspects of life, he is free to represent the morbid and the ugly in art. The representation of 
undesirable things in art gives these undesirable things a fresh tenure in life. When we see these things 
done in art, we go and do likewise in life; and these things are ugly in life. 


@ ‘Representation renders selection in art unnecessary. The imitative instinct embraces everything. 
When you make the artist's craving for self-expression the basis of art, rather than the beautifying of life, 
you give ugliness a sanction in art, and evil a sanction in life. 


@ ‘Conscious expression has no place in art. When decoration is the end of art, the artist’s opportunities 
for self-expression are limited, and the ugly is rigorously excluded from the province of art. And so we 
gradually eliminate the ugly elements from life. Now, since your artists do represent the ugly in art, you 
are forced to the exaltation of ugliness. 


@ “The Middle Age in Europe was an era of magnificence in architecture. But now you divide your arts 
into the fine or expressive and the useful or applied. In the East all our arts are useful and decorative, so 
that when we make a building we make it beautiful.” 


This review of the Oriental attitude on art expression, I am sure, will create 
deep thinking and analysis of the trend of art expression in our schools. The 
arts of the East have transcended all the arts, and each year’s discoveries 
continue to exalt its beauties and superior qualities. 
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NIGHT MAGIC * 


A modern woodblock by Hasui Kawase, 

Japanese artist, showing the beautiful 

Torii in the Inland Sea at Miyajima, Japan 
This ‘Shrine Island” is a much beloved 
scene visited by most travelers to Japan 
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NIGHT SCENE in TOKYO 
Modern Block Print by Konen-Ushara 


Modern Japanese artists are 
reviving the block print art 
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The magnificent Pai Lou in Peiping 
Photo by Ching Chao Min 





Chinese 
Garden 
Pool 





Japanese 
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The Gateway to the Temple of Heaven 


Photos by Photo by Ching Chao Min 
Inez Davis 
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Spring at the Great Wall 




















Peaceful Chinese Village 
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Summer Palace Corridor, Peiping 


Hand Carved Marble Buddhas, China 


























Chinese Maiden 
and a Mule 


Drawing Water 
at Dusk 


The eight larger 
pictures shown on 
this and preceding 
pages are by the 
noted Chinese pho- 
tographer Ching 
Chao Min, and his 
signature appears 


below 
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A forty-year-old Dwarf Pine The Merchants of Peiping—Melons and Lotus Pods 


This rooster’s tail was twenty-six feet long. An Ameri- Korean scenery duplicates that of Mexico 
can tourist stepped on it and now it is twenty-four 


Photographs by Ret 











The Author 
in Ceremonial Costume 


JAPAN'S 
ARTS and 
CRAFTS 


Professor 
A. F. THOMAS 
M. A. (Oxon), F.R.G.S. 


T IS not necessary to go further back 
i, of in Japan's history than the feudal days 
to learn that the country’s leaders, 
from the Emperor Himself to the 
Shogun and feudal lords, all spon- 
sored art in some form or another 
during the days of Japan’s isolation. This was done 
in much the same way as Louis XIV took over and 
patronized Les Gobelins in Paris and fostered its 
craft of tapestry weaving which is famous the world 
over. In those days the Japanese feudal lords had 
their own craftsmen attached to their castles. There 
the artists and craftsmen had no need to worry about 
economic competition. Their livelihood was guar- 
anteed, their families provided for, and often their 
children succeeded them, much as is done in the 
Gobelins atelier at Paris today. Perfection in his 
craft was all that the artist had to concern himself 
with, and competition in that was a healthy challenge. 
He took a delight in perfection. He would not permit 
anything to leave his atelier unless he was really 
satistied with it. Even then he had two standards of 
perfection. For this reason any work which he felt 
was not quite worthy of his cunning hand he would 
sign with a special seal which told all connoisseurs 
that he was not satisfied with the work. But when, 
with that joy which has palpitated the heart of every 
artist content with his work ever since the Creator 
when he first looked upon the earth and found it 
good, the Japanese feudal artist when satisfied that 
he had given of his best, would sign it with his seal as 
a work which was frankly ‘sincere’ in the true mean- 
ing of the word. 


- AUB 








Japanese Artist at Work 
in his Studio. He works 
from imagination without 


a model. 


@ Then came the days of the Restoration from 1868. 
Industrialization of Japan quickly followed. But of 
course it was impossible for the Japanese workmen 
who had so delighted in their crafts to lose suddenly 
that love of perfection in their work nurtured during 
Japan's isolation. The competitive industrial system 
has unquestionably done much to challenge the value 
of highly esteemed quality as oppoosed to cheap 


_ quality. In other departments the insistence of forc- 


ing tourists to buy what is cheap and often totally 
unrepresentative of Japanese art is also contributing 
to the danger of an increasing decay in the value of 
Japan’s arts and crafts. Still, despite all the westerni- 
zation of Japan, there remains a solid foundation of 
what is unchangeably native to Dai Nippon. Thus, 
in her arts and crafts Japan rejoices in crafts and not 
in craftiness; in artistry and not artfulness; in cunning 
hands, not cunning minds. We may, therefore, 
honestly claim that most of the defects in Japan's 
arts and crafts today are due either to the forced 
competition from without or from the inability of 
foreign buyers to appreciate the best in Japan's arts 
and crafts. But though much might be written of 
what remains of classical Japan, even in the indus- 
trialization today, we are more concerned here with 
her traditional arts and crafts and the places associ- 
ated with them. 


®@ Before coming to the specific arts and crafts we 
would remind readers that “if genius is the infinite 
capacity for taking pains,’’ then the Japanese crafts- 
man is a genius. It is, therefore, in,those crafts where 
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Artist decorating 
silk-covered 
bamboo parasols 


Japanese 
Artist 


painting on 
a vertical 
plane from 
imagination 
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finesse and detail are of most importance that we find 
that the Japanese excel. It might even be said that the 
Japanese is so obsessed by the detail of his work 
that he is even in danger of paying too much attention 
to it if engaged in a work where detail is not as im- 
portant as the main body, so to speak. He delights 
in those details of art as much as he does in those 
details of social etiquette, over which many people 
consider it not at all impolite in these days to ride 
rough-shod. In this detail we find that the Japanese 





have delicate hands. Delicate in construction and 
delicate in ability. It is not the exception but the rule 
among them. Racially they are built like that, and 
artistically they are trained to delicate craftsmanship; 
even in writing their character language. 


PORCELAIN 

@ I believe that the foreign visitor is first struck by 
the beautiful porcelain he sees everywhere in Japan. 
How often have I expressed the wish to transplant a 
Japanese Ten Sen porcelain store to the heart of New 
York or London, merely for the delight to sell lovely 
porcelain at ridiculously cheap prices to embellish 
the homes of those who are content with the ugly 
because it is practical. To the Japanese a drink is not 
assuaging, a meal not satisfying, if it does not satisfy 
at the same time his aesthetic sense. We find, there- 
fore, even in the cheapest porcelain, some of the most 
pleasing designs and colors. But, as in all branches of 
Japanese crafts, it is that rustic simplicity so dear to 
the Japanese heart which they prefer. This is in 
keeping with that “sober simplicity’’ which is the 
“shibumi" or canon of their art and taste. We find 
similar porcelain in the primitive pottery of Greece or 
the Southern European races, the Chinese, Mexicans 
and Indians. Even when the Japanege reach the 
highest form of their porcelain ar? there is still this 
simplicity of design which dannot fail to please al! 
with aesthetic sengibility. But to see the Japanese 
porcelain its best,.the Westerner must see it in a 
purely Japakese setting. I really can imagine that 
had Keats seen a Japanese vase on a polished Japa- 


“, ‘nese table he would have been impelled to write an 


Ode on a Japanese Vase. 













CLOISONNE 


@ Visitors to Japan rarely fail to take away with 
them some specimen, however modest, of Japanese 
cloisonne. Certainly it is an exquisite objet d’art 
and illustrates admirably the detail to which we 
referred above. This inlaid work or incrustation is a 
Japanese speciality. It is because it demands such 
patience. Luckily, the visitors to Japan are able to 
see these painstaking craftsmen at work, but few can 
realize the time and patience involved in perfecting 
the cloisonne. 


INLAY OR “ZOGAN"” 


@ Here again visitors marvel at the art of inlaid 
gold on a copper alloy in vases, cigarette-cases, ash- 
trays, etc. This is usually done by burning the design 
in the alloy and then taking a coil of very thin gold, 
silver or platinum wire and hammering it into the 
thin veins burned by the acid. The time and skill 
required for this are amazing. The genuine article is 
a life-long thing of service and beauty. With modern 
industrialization there are now cheaper Zogan objects 
on the market, the type which visitors are asked to 
buy from hawkers on board ship as they arrive in 
Japan and cannot distinguish the gold from the dross. 
But tourists interested in Japan and in art are advised 
to flee such cheap imitations like the plague. 


LACQUER WARE 


@® Genuine Japanese lacquer ware is a universal 
favorite. It is probably because of this that there are 
cheap imitations on the world’s markets. 


Skilled artists paint 
scores of paper 
lanterns each day 


Lacquer-ware cof- 
fee service. The 
round box is for 
cakes 





Extremes in Japanese porcelain; delicate 
Satsuma and rustic teacups without saucers 
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MILKWEED SUBJECT 
Painted with a Single Brush, the Tip used for 


Smaitler Parts and the Full Brush for Heavy Strokes 














ORIENTAL FREE DIRECT BRUSHWORK 














THISTLE 
Painted with a Fine and Heavy 
Brush for Thin and Heavy Lines 
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Holly-leaf touch 

















TWO TYPES Of BRUSHLINES 





Swift wave touch 
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Leaves from a Japanese sketch book. Artist unknown 




















Bamboo Basket 
Weaving. Bamboo, 
a knife, skilled 
hands and brains. 
Examples of work 
shown below. 











@ For example, the Germans manufacture an 
imitation of lacquer, which cannot, however, be 
compared with the genuine Japanese variety. In 
thinking of the Japanese lacquer ware one is 
reminded of the French saying that ‘i] faut 
souffrir pour etre belle," since sometimes 
those engaged in the craft suffer from the 
lacquer poisoning which can be caught from 
the plant which provides the lacquer. Even 
in Japan today there is a cheap imitation. 
Readers who visit Japan are, therefore, advised 
to get only the best. If unfamiliar with good 
lacquer, the visitor should put himself into the 
hands of a Japanese friend, or trust the mer- 
chant who will honestly tell him what is best. 
Now, on my arrival in Japan, and for some time 
after, I preferred the black variety of lacquer 
ware. The Japanese, however, prefer the ochre 
or the gilded whose brilliance has been toned 
down by age. They delight in that soft-toned 
ochre which embellishes their temple gates. 
Yet, in choosing the color, visitors should bear 
in mind their own homes in which the lacquer 
will have to figure. The places where most of 
Japan’s lacquer ware is made are Kyoto, Yoko- 
hama, Tokyo, Aizu, and Wakamatsu. The Japan- 
ese generally agree that the best lacquer ware 
is made at Kyoto. 


Japanese 
flower arrangement 
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Landscape in the Orient is told with a few direct brush strokes 
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Oriental brush-painting is a beautiful rendering in ‘‘notan”’ (light and dark) and always restrained to ‘just enough’’ 











CHILDREN 
build a 
FRANCES KEYES 


JAPANESE Art Department 
Children’s Museum 
HOUSE Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
MEMBERS of the Sketching Club of the 
y Children’s Museum built a Japanese 
house in connection with special 

lectures and exhibits on Japan. 

@ This project created keen interest 
and many questions pertaining to the 
art and customs of the Japanese came voluntarily from 
the children as they worked together. 

@ During the project the members were shown 
Japanese prints and photographs. ‘Burton Holmes 
Travel Stories’ on Japan was found to be an excellent 
guide, and descriptive readings from this book gave 
the child a clear picture of Japanese life. Each child 
was allowed a choice of that part of the work he 
would like to do on the house. 

@ The work was definitely correlated with the 
exhibits in the museum. Particular attention was 
given to the ‘‘Tokonoma,” the altar of beauty in the 
Japanese house. In this recess only two or three 
objects of art are displayed for a short while after 
which they are replaced by other family treasures. 
The child choosing to make the “kakemona”’ or 
painted scroll which is hung in this recess looked 
carefully at those on exhibit in the museum to see how 
they were made and of what materials. He then 
returned to the workroom and applied what he had 
learned from his observation. The child making the 
flower arrangement in the Tokonoma studied the 
different flower arrangements in the Japanese 
exhibits, and books on flower arrangement before 
starting to fashion his. This taught the child the 
important art of seeing and how to apply what he 
had studied to the project in hand. 

@ When the house was completed, the children de- 
cided that background was needed. A sketch for this 
was drawn by one of the older boys. Thus they en- 
riched their knowledge of Japanese scenery. The 
rest of the group helped in making the separate 
parts which included a mountain range showing 
Fujiyama in the distance, pine trees, a cherry tree, 
and a Torii or sacred arch. These were cardboard 
cut-outs. Several cut-outs of Japanese figures were 
placed in and about the house. 

@ This whole project necessarily covered a number 
of weeks and gave considerable time to absorb a great 
deal of the art and customs of Japan. 

®@ This project not only helped the children to use 
their hands more skillfully but they obtained a deeper 
understanding of the Japanese ideas of simplicity in 
their art and surroundings. 

@ Japanese objects may be borrowed and pictures 


may be used successfully if a museum is not in the 
locality. 
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This classroom project helped the children to use their hands 
more ow: It included painting, flower arrangement, and 
taught the ideas of simplicity and art in their surroundings. 
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JUNIOR HIGH PUPILS 


CREATE THEIR 


OPERETTA SETTING 





HE recent successful presentation of 
the operetta, ‘‘Princess Chrysanthe- 
mum” by the pupils of the West 
Junior High School, was made possible 
through such efforts as shown in the 
accompanying illustrations. 














@ A miniature setting, created and built to scale, 
representing the Emperor’s garden, was used as a 
model for the scenery of the first and third acts. 


@ Using charcoal outline and painting in oils the 
boys are shown at work on the 18 by 40 foot backdrop. 
A group supervised by the Manual Arts teacher are 
ingeniously constructing the 20 foot bridge, a feature 
of the scene, in that it was built to accommodate a 
portion of the chorus on its steps. 


This scene of the Em- 
peror's Garden was 
made from a miniature 
model setting first 
made and built to 
scale. 


Using charcoal and oil 
paints the boys suc- 
cessfully finished the 
18 x 40 foot backdrop 


HAROLD L. MOODY, Art Teacher 
FLORENCE H. RUSSELL, Art Supervisor 


Watertown, Massachusetts 


@ This scene was enriched by the hanging of clus- 
ters of wisteria and streamers, blended in violet, pink 
and green, from aloft. This one feature required 
three months’ club time of a class of twenty-five 
girls under the guidance of a room teacher. 

@ Composition-board blower cut-outs, placed ad- 
vantageously under the arch enhanced the structure 
and effected the finishing touch. 

@ Seventy yards of canvas were required for the 
backdrop as well as one hundred yards of black 
cambric which dropped back from mid-stage and 
gave most effective representation of the ‘‘Cave of 
Inky Night’ for the second scene. 

@ The program cover as well as many posters were 
designed in the art classroom. Such a project unites 
all departments in happy co-operation. 











IN APPRECIATION 


OF JAPANESE PRINTS 


HEN in the early part of the seventh 
century the Chinese influence en- 
tered Japan, the inhabitants of that 
island lived simple lives, worshipped 
their gods with flowers, and spoke in 
blank verse. By A.D. 980 there had 

been a decided art development. Landscape painting 

flourished. This was about six centuries before it 
developed in Europe. In 1400, when Leonardo was 
painting in Europe, the Zee painting was developing 
in Japan. By 1700 Japanese color printing had 
reached its height in the works of that greatest painter 
of color prints, Kiyonaga. He and his contemporary, 

Harunobu, were living at the time our country was 

becoming a nation. 





@ Hokusai has proven the most popular of Japanese 
print makers in America. The Japanese do not favor 
him because his prints portray the common people. 
His philosophy of life was an interesting one in which 
he planned to live to be a hundred. He lived to be 


ninety, active and creative to the end. 


@ When first made, these prints sold for very little, 
the Japanese themselves attaching little value to 
them. Today, however, due to the American, the 
prices are high, many originals bringing hundreds of 
dollars. 


A screen for the school 
studio was made and dec- 
orated with enlarged orig- 
inal figures in the Japanese 
manner, painted with 
show card colors and 
shellacked. 


DORIS RICE FOX 
Fine Arts Instructor 
Memorial School 
Passaic, New Jersey 


@ Probably no finer color has been known than 
that in the Japanese prints. The early prints were done 
in line from cut blocks and then the colors were 
painted in with a brush afterward. At a later period 
color was applied to the block itself which was then 
printed. 


@ These early prints were especially fine in the 
flowing rhythm of the line. In order that my class 
might fully appreciate this, pages from an old illus- 
trated catalog of prints were passed out and the 
students were asked to feel the flowing rhythm of the 
figures with their fingers. Having exchanged these 
illustrations in order that each student might come 
into contact with as many as possible, each child 
selected one from which to make a study. The pro- 
cedure followed was to ‘“‘feel’’ one of the important 
lines of the figure in the print. Then with the finger 
“feel” the same line on the drawing paper, and then 
make the line with a black crayon. This was repeated 
with the other lines and in no time at all the figure was 
completed. Use of brush and ink followed. When 
several figures had been done in this manner, a 
certain appreciation and feeling for rhythmical lines 
had developed. The children soon realized that the 
graceful, rhythmic lines of a Japanese artist are not 
the easiest thing to draw. They also found, that 
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Hokusai’s prints depicted the common people and many of them includes the famous mountain, Fujiyama 


having determined the line direction, hesitation is 
disastrous. This copying is permissible, I feel, only 
when it serves to stimulate an appreciation of the 
works of others. 


@ Then to an original figure made in the Japanese 
manner, color was applied, the rich, dulled colors 
such as those in the Japanese prints. Here, without 
too much technical color theory, the students experi- 
mented to find how the soft colors of the prints were 
obtained. Ways of using the complimentary colors to 
dull each other, and in fine combinations, were 
discussed. 

@ Carefully lettered pages on the subject of Japa- 
nese painting and printing, together with these cray- 
oned, inked and painted sketches were made into 
booklet form, each child planning a simple and 
appropriate cover. 


@ Some of the original figures were rather fine and 
the students enlarged them on the panels of a screen 
for use in the studio. This was done in showcard 
colors and shellacked, as its position near a lavatory 
necessitated its being waterproofed. 


@ Other students applied their work to panels for 
the glass doors of cupboards in the room. The studio 
for a time took on quite a Japanese atmosphere and 
visitors commented favorably upon its appearance. 
Not only did this please the students but they really 
did glean a feeling of appreciation for Japanese 
prints. Inquiries were made by students as to where 
one might obtain a real print or a copy of one for the 
home. 


@ Copies of prints, a few originals from dealers of 
prints, colored postcards issued by the British 
Museum, photographs issued by the Metropolitan 
Museum, and pages from an illustrated catalogue of 
prints picked up in a second-hand magazine and 
bookstore were used as illustrative material. The 
November 1, 1919 issue of the Mentors Association 
publication (Vol. 7, No. 18), and ‘‘Hokusai,"’ pub- 
lished by the Studio Ltd. of London, were helpful 
books. “The New Woodcut,”’ by M. C. Salaman, con- 
tained an interesting chapter on the modern prints of 
Japan, which the students found it interesting to 
compare with the European and American prints in 


the same book. 





Showing the complete 
three-print triptych of 
Hiroshige’s pilgrimage 
processional of which 
the color page subject, 
page 222, is one-third 
print. Hiroshige 
worked between the 
years 1797 and 1858. 


Toyokuni, whose work 
during the 1790's com- 
peted with Utamoro’s, 
is considered Japan's 
best artist of the human 
figure. This set of 
triptych subjects com- 
pletes the scene of 
which the one opposite 
is an enlargement. 





This triptych set of 
block prints shows a 
seaside landscape with 
figures. Toyokuni 
combined with Hiro- 
shige in producing this 
— one doing the 
igures and the other 
the landscape. A num- 
ber of such subjects 
were made where the 
two artists combined in 
the subjects in which 
they excelled. 
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Japanese artists excel in composing subjects in broken spaces, such as the triptych prints and five panel screens. 
Each subject, single panel, or two, three or five panels, are complete in composition in themselves or as a whole. 220 
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JAPANESE LADIES 
Block Print by Toyokuni 


Toyokuni is considered the best figure 
artist among the Japanese print artists 








PILGRIMAGE PROCESSION 


A Japanese woodblock scene by Hiroshige 
(1818-1858), showing a colorful pilgrimage 
group on their way to a shrine on 
an island in the Inland Sea, Japan 
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A CHINESE ROOM 


ELIZABETH BRACKIN, Grade Teacher 


Greenville, Pennsylvania 


@myECOND grade children can have a 
good understanding of Chinese life 
by decorating the schoolroom with 
their own Chinese drawings and 
cuttings, as well as collections of 
Chinese articles brought from home. 
@ In my second grade we made a miniature Chinese 
tea garden in the sandtable. The little tea house 
was made of black and red construction paper with 
a curled roof. Tiny paper lanterns were strung on 
each of the opened sides. A river and lily pond made 
with glass over blue crepe paper and lined with 
stones and shells ran the whole length of the sand- 
table. Little yellow and violet iris flowers bordered 
the river. These flowers were made of two shades of 
crepe paper on a toothpick colored green for its 
stem. A wad of the light shade was pasted at the top 
of the stick, and a darker shade cut in the shape of 
petals was pasted underneath with the points bent 
downward. Two swordlike green paper leaves com- 
pleted the flower. A curved clay bridge was modeled 
in Chinese fashion. At one end of the river some cat- 
tails made from cotton on sticks and dipped in brown 
paint with long pointed leaves gave a realistic appear- 
ance. Little white water lilies with yellow centers and 
green lily pads were pasted to the mirror, which 
served as a pond. Little china swans from the ten 
cent store were placed in the pond. Artificial grass 
taken from Easter baskets was padded over the sand; 
a path was made of flat stones that led to the tea 
house from the cherry orchard. Cherry trees in 
blossom were made from branching twigs with bits 
of pink crepe paper twisted about the twigs. Hand- 
carved wooden jinrickshas, a Chinese wheelbarrow 
and a boat from the ten cent store made the garden 
effective. The children constructed lattice-work from 
oak tag for the background. They tied bits of green 
and lavender crepe paper to green string and en- 
twined it in the lattice-work to represent wisteria 
growing on vines. Little Chinese people were easily 
made, by taking a wooden ice cream spoon and wind- 
ing pipestem wipers about the handle for arms. The 
heads were colored yellow with black hair, and their 
faces were made with slanting eyes. The little coats 
and trousers were fashioned from crepe paper and 
gift wrapping papers. Each child had a part in mak- 
ing the tea garden, while the best workers were given 
special tasks. 


@ Back of the sandtable the teacher copied a 
colored chalk mural of Chinese boys flying kites, with 
the hills and wall in the distance. Across the corner 
of the room we strung Chinese lanterns made from 
colored papers and designed with flowers. 





@ The second lesson in constructing lanterns pre- 
sented the art problems of pleasing shapes; of two 
primary colors mixed to make a secondary color; 


FOR LITTLE FOLKS 








One little artist made a large easel 
picture to illustrate a Chinese story 


and the design of Chinese character writing. On the 
fold of soft paper the pattern was cut to make the 


PAGODAS IN PAPER 


EUNICE FIFE SHELDON, Art Teacher 
Seattle, Washington 


PAIR of scissors, a pot of paste, a pile 
of colored paper; these have always 
been a promise of hours of joy! I 
could not let such pleasures pass 
with my childhood nor with those 
months when I taught art in Model 
School. You see, the children are not the only ones in 
my family who are entitled to the privilege of pasting. 


®@ Some months ago I needed to prepare a talk on 

Buddhist pagodas. With scissors and paste I pre- 
pared posters (11 by 14 inches) illustrating my 
subject. I copied the pictures from kodak books or 
from the pencil sketches which I had made in the 
various countries where a teacher's vacation had 
taken me. 


@ The posters show up surprisingly well in any 
auditorium of moderate size. I display them against 
a rack on a long table, setting up each picture as it is 
needed and leaving it there. Later, people from the 
audience had a chance to look at the pictures care- 
fully without handling them. 


@ Gautama Buddha, who taught no religion, only a 
Way, little knew that in the years to come millions of 


bulge above or below the middle space. Then on the 
moistened surface of drawing paper two primary 
water colors were dropped and swished about until 
the colors were mixed into pleasing effects. When the 
painted paper was dry, the pattern of the lantern 
was traced and cut. Top and bottom were painted 
black and a handle was added. There was great 
enjoyment among the pupils when they copied their 
designs from Chinese character writing. These lan- 
terns made a colorful panel on the side wall. A border 
of their free-hand cuttings of iris was added to appear 
as though the flowers were growing. Chinese fans 
and parasols had designs of birds, flowers, and 
pagodas and bridge scenes. Above the panel Chinese 
kites in shapes of fish and birds were flying from a 
string. 

@ One little artist made a large easel picture to 
illustrate a true Chinese story read from the Junior 
Red Cross Magazine entitled “The Dog That 
Stayed Behind.”” Another little girl made an easel 
drawing of a large dragon, taken from a story in her 
Reader. 


@ Altogether our room was converted into a Chinese 
atmosphere, and it created a strong enthusiasm among 
pupils of other rooms, as well as the second graders 
and visitors to the P.T.A. meeting. 


Ink Pagoda, 
Soochow, 
China 


men would own him Lord. He could not know that 
his teachings, leaving their Indian cradle, would 
spread upon the Earth and in spreading take new 
forms. The lotus, sacred flower, startling in its size 
and beauty, is a symbol of Buddhism. Often it is so 
conventionalized in decoration that it is scarcely 
recognizable as a flower. 

















































@ The earliest Buddhist remains with which I am 
familiar are in Kashmir. A monastery, deserted, 
ringed with wooded mountains, stirs one strangely. 
Above the city of Srinagar, capital of Kashmir, there 
crouches like some fabled monster a hill called 
“Throne of Solomon.” This hill is crowned with the 
ruins of a Buddhist temple two milleniums old. A 
Hindu temple has been built on and of the ruins. 


@ Like India, Java is no longer Buddhist but has had 
its share in Buddhist history. To visit Boro-Bodoer, 
temple of a thousand shrines, is an unforgettable 
experience. For hours one may follow from terrace 
to terrace, the story of Gautama’s life, carved in 

| stone. On top of the hill seventy-two cupolas of lava 
| rock cover seated figures of Buddha. Three volcanoes 
smoke on the horizon. Rice fields carpet the plain. 


@ One must take off stockings as well as shoes to 
climb the stairway that leads to Shwe Dagon, the 
great gold pagoda of Irawaddy delta. If you happen 
to be in Rangoon risk athlete’s foot, risk leprosy, join 
the crowd of dainty Burmese ladies, Burmese gentle- 
men in heavy silks, beggars, dogs, chickens, and 
climb those stairs! They are hot with sunshine. 
Banners, flowers, perfumes, jewels are insignificant 
details against the bulk of dome and soaring spire 
overlaid with pure gold. (Before returning to motor- 
car, wash feet at fire hydrant.) 


@ The word pagoda was brought to Europe by 
Portuguese traders who told of Indian temple towers 
but whose tongues could not compass the Hindustani 
word but-khanna (Persian but-khoda) meaning 
idol-house. The word underwent much the same 
change when it was carried through the Hindu Kush 
Mountains into China by Buddhist monks. The 
Chinese pagoda originally was the effort of the 
Chinese Buddhist to build such towers for images 
as the missionary monks from India described. Now a 
Chinese pagoda is a good luck tower rather than a 
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Hindu Temple at Srinagar, Kashmir Two Pagodas in Hangchow, China 





In Japan at beautiful Nara stands 
a pagoda poised for flight 


place of worship. I do not find that any have been 
built within the last three hundred years. 


@ It is hard for me to hurry past these pagodas of 
China. They loom large in my China experience. 
Always a pagoda in sight or just hidden by the trees! 
Often a temple is at the base. Hideous are the gods of 
the temple, dense the incense, bright the votive 











candles. Higher, higher we climb, wider the view 
and wider. At the top we feel hung between earth 
and sky. China is spread like a map, far below. 


@ ‘Soochow, Hangchow, heaven,’ so the saying 
runs. Wild flowers and gardens, mountains, blue 
waters, bridges and pleasure craft; heaven may have 
all of these, but are there pagodas in heaven? 


@ A Japanese pagoda has the appearance of a 
winged thing. The roofs are wide, the eaves are deep. 
Across the lake from the hotel at Nara, beautiful 
Nara, stands a pagoda poised for flight. 


@ It was autumn when I slipped a sketchbook in 
the pocket of my coat and visited the Japanese Bud- 
dhist Church of Seattle. This temple is in no park. No 
friendly deer, hoping for cake, nose the visitor. No 
carving and lanterns mark the approach. Geraniums 
bloom in window boxes and there is a view from the 
porch. A block below traffic streams on Jackson 
Street, thoroughfare of the Oriental and Negro dis- 
trict. With old world courtesy the church secretary 
invited me into the auditorium. Passing around a 
spirit screen I found myself in a room that was a 
hybrid of East and West. The walls were harshly 
painted with lotus leaves and flowers, lace curtains 
hung at the windows. By counting the folding chairs 
and floor cushions I guessed at the size of the congre- 
gations. I saw an organ, piano, temple gongs, radio 
and in a deep recess a little gilded image of Gautama, 
Amida. He stands with his robes about his feet, his 
right hand raised in blessing. 


@ Above the entrance to the temple is a swastika, 
that mystic symbol which we, perhaps, connect with 
Hitler, or with good luck. Try, just try, sometime to 
find where the swastika came from and what it 
signifies! The search will take you into many ency- 
clopedias, through very many countries, many ages, 
many mythologies. With this strange device we end 
our story. 





From a rubbing made over a very 
ancient Chinese stone carving 











